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ABSTRACT 

The use and training of graduate teaching assistants 
(GTAs) in higher education was evaluated via questionnaires mailed 
nationwide to schools and departments offering graduate programs. 
Usable questionnaires were received from 164 of 323 graduate school 
deans and from 470 of 1,112 graduate school department chairs/heads. 
The graduate deans survey assessed demographic characteristics, the 
nature of campus-wide GTA training, evaluation of and satisfaction 
with GTA training, follow-up training and/or supervision and 
evaluations, GTA involvement in multi-section courses, types of GTA 
training desired, and evaluations of GTA teaching. The department 
chairs survey assessed departmental demographics, GTA selection, GTA 
teaching responsibilities, the nature of departmental training, 
evaluation of and satisfaction with training, follow-up 
training/supervision, evaluation of and satisfaction with GTA 
teaching, perceptions about ideal training programs, and problems 
that interfere with training. Findings show that, despite the seeming 
lack of a rigorous training and teaching evaluation program for GTAs, 
and despite the low number of students attending training programs, 
respondents seemed committed to the value of training and satisfied 
with the effectiveness of training and GTA teaching. Includes 
approximately 90 references. (JDD) 
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Graduate Teaching Aialitant (QTA) Training: 
The Viaw From the Top 



The use of graduate teaching ossistante (GTAs or TAs) has l>een a 
significant part of higher education for some lime. Eble (1987), In a 
presentation to the National Conference on the Training and Employment of 
Teaching Assistants In 1986, quoted from a recent manuscript purporting to 
research the history of the use of QTAs In academia: "Teaming 
assistantshlps began at Johns Hopkins In 1876. Students there took to 
moonlighting by 'lecturing to undergraduates,' and thus the TA system 
began-lnckJentally, so to speak, almost entirely out of eoonomkj necessity, 
scarcely touched by academk: Meals, planning, contexts, or even thought, a 
conditton that has existed pretty much down to today" (p. 7). Eble continued 
by reporting that, despite this rather random beginning, "after Worid War II, 
teaching assistantshlps were the major way o/ supporting graduate students 
and teaching baste undergraduate courses" (p. 8). 

The use of GTAs in higher educatton seems to be a common occurrence 
In the 19808 and, probably, will remain so weN Into the next century. 
Endurance may not be the best criterion to use to evaluate this practice, 
however. In fact, the historksal perspective jusi presented includes a rather 
strong Indictment of the use of GTAs: Even now, their use Is spurred by 
economk; necessity and little else. 

Certainly there are educators who wouW agree with this indictment. 
Eble, in the afbrementioned speech, indteated his distaste for the current 
use of GTAs In strong tenns: "I think the TA system Is indefensible, like 
much in academia, and I think it will not be so much defended as kept in 
place. As for myself, I defend it as I defend other Indefensible academk; 
practtees (grades, credit hours, lectures, research papers, word processors 
In faculty offk3es)-only to make it easier to subvert them and somewhat 
nullify their evil effects" (p. 9). 

Clearly, arguments other than economic necessity have been made In 
support of the GTA system. Garland (1983) cited the releasing of faculty 
met ^bers from "the task of teaching beginning-level courses" (p. 488) as a 
bonus of their u&e. Jackson (1985) cited benefits to the faculty also: "The 
Institution is able to reduce the instructional toad on Its regular faculty, 
releasing time for research and servkHi activities" (p. 288). Jackson also 
described benefits to the GTA on a level other than financial: "The GTA Is 
able to gain valuable teaching experience and has the opportunity to devektp 
important interpersonal skills whtoh will be useful regardless of the future 
career path" (p. 288). In addition, Jackson states many possible benefits to 
the students having a GTA as an instructor: GTAs generally are more 
accessible than regular faculty, are more empathk: about students' problems 
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than regular faculty, may have an infectious enthusiasm for their profession 
that Is Indicative of new professionals, and, in the catsri of foreign Mudent 
GTAs, provide an opportunity for students to expand their cultural horizons 
by interacting with someone from another culture. 

While the economic t)enefits to the university and the graduate 
students are hard to dismiss, the additional benefits just described seem to 
soften the accusation that economics is "almost entirely" the basis for the 
use of GTAs to this day. However, what about the other indictments? Trie 
words "scarcely touched by academic ideals, planning, contexts, or even 
thought, a condition that has existed pretty much down to today" (Eble, 
1987. p. 7) are harsh If they do represent the state of OTA use. 

One area that might be directly affected by this purported lack of 
thought and planning is GTA training. Meiden (1970) stated that "it is 
certain that in order to assure good teaching by beginning instructors some 
system of training must be used. Without some guidance to the graduate 
student, ineffective teaching and, at times, chaos could result" (p. 168). 
Diamond and Gray (1987a) echo this sentiment in thoir recommendations to 
administrators in charge of GTA employment: "formal required 
training/orientation programs [should] be established for all graduate 
teaching assistants and ... elements of the program ,'Should] be offered prior 
to the start of their teaching assignments" (p. 61). Many educators support 
this belief in the central role of training to achieving teaching effectiveness 
(e.g., Andrews. 1983; Chaichian. Macheslii. Ewens. & Backus. 1986; Garland, 
1983; Kaufman-Everett & Backlund, 1981 ; Staton-Spicer & Nyquist. 1979). 
Mauksch (1987) declared the value of teacher training for GTAs by claiming 
as myth the notion that effective teaching comes from innate talents rather 
than learned skills. He further likened a knowledgeable but untrained 
teacher to a violinist who masters the notes or a symphony without 
mastering the intrk^icies and nuances of the playing of the vtolin. Yet he 
maintained that "surveys of graduate curricula in several disciplines have 
shown that systematk; learning experiences designed to prepare graduate 
students for teaching are very rare. They are scarce as discipline-based 
efforts and also as campus or college-wkie programs" (p. 15). 

If we took at quantity of available information written about GTA 
training, surely the prevk)usly-stated indictment about lack of thought f><id 
planning seems untrue. A number of publtoations from the last decade 
address a wide variety of issues relating to the training of GTAs: 
theoretical arguments for what shoukJ and shouMI not L <> included in a GTA 
training program (e.g., J. D. W. Andrews. 1985; P. H. Andrews, 1983; Bailey, 
1987; Davis, 1987; DeBoer, 1979; DiDonato. 1983; Jaros. 1987; Jossem, 
1987; McGaghle & Mathis, 1977; Iwfinkel. 1987; Rivers. 1903; Smith, 1972; 
Staton-Spicer & Nyquist, 1979; Stice, 1984; Trank, 1986; Wankat & 
Oreovicz, 1984); theoretical issues related to teaching and leaming that 
can be applied to GTA training (e.g., Buckenmeyer, 1972; Daly & Korinek. 
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1980; Oavey & Marion. 1987; Eble. 1961; Ervin & Muyskens. 1982: Feezel, 
1974; Fraher, 1984; Franck & Samaniego. 1981; Lashbrook & Wheeless, ^978; 
Lynn, 1977; Newcombe & Allen, 1974; Scott & Wheeless, 1977; V>in Kleeck & 
Daly. 1982); the relatkinship between GTA training and vartous outcome 
variables, such as student performance, observed teaching behavk)r. TA 
attitudes, and so on (e.g., Carroll, 1980; Sharp. 1981); benefits and 
drawbacks of campus*wide (e.g., Altman. 1987; Andrews, 1987; Fisch. 1987; 
Jackson, 1985. 1987; Jossem. 1987; Loeher. 1987; Nyquist & Wulff, 1987; 
Sharp. 1981) and departmental training programs (e.g.. J. D. W. Andrews. 
1987; P. H. Andrews. 1983; Donahue. 1980; Garland. 1983; Henko. 1987; Pons. 
1987; Puccio. 1987; Stelzner. 1987; Strukland. 1987); and even a 
publication of readings from a TA natk>nal conference (Van Note Chism & 
Wamer. 1987). 

However, a ck)ser look at the available literature may expose some of 
the negatives alluded to in the indkstment of lack of thought and planning on 
the part of programs using GTAs. especially in the area of training and 
supervisk)n. Many of the publk^tions examined from the past decade 
presented personal experiences with one GTA training program (e.g.. Altman. 
1987; Donahue. 1980; Dykstra & Gelder. 1982; Ervin. 1981; Fulwilar & 
Schiff. 1980; Qartand. 1983; Hardy. 1983; Henke. 1987; Humphreys. 1987; 
Jones & Liu. 1980; Krockover. 1980; LeBlanc. 1987; Lehr. 1983; Manteuftell 
& Von Blum. 1979; McCurdy & Brooks. 1979: Pons. 1987; Russo. 1982; 
Spooner & O'Donnell, 1987; Stelzner. 1987; White. 1981 ; Wright. 1987; 
Zimpher & Yessayan. 1987). Others discussed only one discipline or a few 
related disciplines (e.g.. Gcepper & Knorre. 1980; Hagiwara. 1979; Hellstrom. 
1984; Henderson.. 1985. 1986; Hennessy. 1986; Kaufman-Everett & Backlund. 
1981 ; Lalande & Strasser. 1987; Nerenz. Herron. & Knop. 1979; Schultz 
1980; Siokely. 1987; Szymanskl. 1978; Tirrell. 1985; Toliver. 1984; Tran> 
1986). Still others examined only one university (e.g.. Bray & Howard. 1980; 
Fernandez. 1986; Jackson. 1985. 1987; Taylor. 1987). Some of the available 
literature examined GTA training, at least in part, from a national 
perspective, but dkl so through a review of available literature rather than a 
systematic gf/ithering/evaluation of current practk^es (e.g.. Carroll. 1980; 
Clark & Mcbian. 1979; Parrett. 1987). Two notable exceptk>n8 to the above 
drawbacks are Jackson and Simpson's study (1983) and Diamorid and Gray's 
study (1987a. 1987b). 

The Jackson and Simpson (1983) study consisted of a natunal survey of 
graduate deans from many disciplines. However, this study was narrowly 
focused, since it included only the 59 institutions whk:h had produced ths 
largest number of PhDs in the prevk)us 10 years, totally excluding the 
percepttons of deans who were concerned only with the training of 
Master's-level GTAs. The perceptions of the latter group of deans well may 
differ greatly from the population surveyed by Jackson and Simpson. In 
addition, while deans may be aware of departmental training programs, they 
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may lack the personal experience with those programs needed to provide 
muRh useful information concerning this type of GTA training. 

The Diamond and Gray (1987a, 1987b) study consisted of a national 
survey of TAs from eight major research Institutions. However, this study, 
loo, was narrowly focused. While the TAs themselves well may provide 
some direct insiv, ts into the effectiveness of various types of training 
programs, the use of only eight nufor research Institutions allows for only 
limited generalizations from these data to other populations. Furthermore, 
some of the results may be misleading, particularly those related to the 
nature and availability of campus-wide instruction, when only eight 
campuses are selected. 

Finally, none of the literature reviewed documented prevailing ideas, 
evaluation procedures, ajxl related GTA issues using a broad-based crocs 
section of the GTA ano/or administrative populations. While all of the 
literature mentioned previously is useful and adds to our body of knowledge 
in the area of GTA training, the lack of comprehensive literature, especially 
the lack of such literature that is current and based on broad and 
representative samples, may well be consklered a weakness. Thought and 
planning shoukl include as much information as possible, from as many 
sources as possible. 

The pervasive use of GTAs and the desire for sound thought and planning 
behind their use well may mandate collection of data that provkle a 
comprehensive overview of the state of GTA training nationwMe. Svnh 
information would allow educators to gain new kjeas. consider wklely-used 
techniques, and generally compare and contrast their own programs (or laDk 
thereoO with other programs. Furthermore, data gathered from people 
associated with the two major types of training programs, campus-wkle and 
departmental, would allow for increased knowledge atwut the nature of ar>d 
effectiveness of such programs for indivkiuals interested in strengthening 
their own training programs. Fov those schools and/or departments whkJh do 
not include training programs for their QTAs, such Informatton may provkJa 
some data from which administrators and others Involved with GTA teaching 
may reassess and evaluate their chokes. 

The research reported here focuses on man> of the issues involved in 
GTA training, specifk»lly from the viewpoint of people in administrative 
positions: graduate school desns and department chairs/heads. Graduate 
deans were considered the administrators most likely to have first-hand 
information about campus-wide training programs and department 
chairs/heads were consMered to be administrators who shoukf be 
knowledgeable about departmental programs. Further, since these people 
often are the ones In a position to allocate resources and follow through 
with recommendations for needed changes, the researchers felt it was 
important to gather their perceptions of training programs within their 
institutions and disciplines. 
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To allow comparisons betwo<9n campus-wide and dGpartment-based 
training programs, five research questions related to GTA training were 
identified as the basis for this paper: 1) What training is provided to GTAs 
and what is the nature of that training? 2) How do administrators evaluate 
a'^d how satisfied are they vyith that training? 3) What sorts of follow-up 
training and superviston are provided? 4) How do administrators evaluate 
that follow-up/supervision? and 5) How satisfied are administrators with 
GTA teaching overall? 

Method 

During the 1986-87 academic year, questionnaires were sent to schools 
and departments offering graduate programs nationwide. The general goal 
for the study was to solicit i< iformation and perceptions a «ut GTA training 
from two types of administrators within graduate institutions: graduate 
deans and department chairs/head-. 
SfllDAlfiA 

Graduate school deans sampie. The first goal of the research was 
to examine GTA training fr^m the top of the graduate hierarchy: from the 
perspective of the head of the graduate school. In particular, the first study 
was designed to examine campus-wide training, where available, and to 
describe graduate school deans' perceptions about GTA training, both real 
and ideal. 

To '/dontify the graduate dean population, the researchers purchased a 
list of all graduate-degroe-granting institutions in the United States from 
the Council on Graduate Studies in Washington, D. C. All 323 graduate deans 
on that list were contacted by mail and asked to participate in the study. In 
all, 240 graduate deans (74.3%) responded in some way to the survey 
mailing. Fourteen (4.3%) declined to complete the survey but sent copies of 
training materials used at their institutions to train GTAs. Forty-seven 
(14.6%) wrote to Indicate that, although advanced degrees are awarded at 
their institutions, graduate students either do not teach or do not teach in 
sufficient numbers to warrant completion of the questionnaire. Three 
administrative assist^^nts wrote to indicate that tfie person in question was 
"out of the country" and, therefore, could not respond to the questionnaire 
w^hin the given time frame (0.9%). Twelve graduate deans (3.7%) wrote to 
indicate that they were too busy to complete the questionnaire. In total, 
164 usable questionnaires were returned, for a final response rate of 50.8%. 

Department chalra/heads aample. To adequately assess 
chairs/heads' perceptions of graduate student teacher training required a 
sample broad enough to cover a representative sample of graduate prognams 
and deep enough to include a large number of departments that train GTAs. 
To meet both objectives required a purposive sample of 
graduate-degreoijranting programs nationwide. 

To provide breadth for the sample, all graduate degrees offered in the 
United States were identified from the listing provided in Peterson's Guide 
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to Graduate aitd Protessj^pal Programs (Moore, 1986). Code numbers were 
assigned to each degree listed, for a total of 163 different degrees. For 
each institution listed, three graduate degrees were randomly selected from 
the advanced degrees listed, thus creating a ranoom sample by department 
designator. Whenever two degrees were randomly selected from what would 
logically appear to be the same department (I.e.. secondary education and 
special education}, another degree was selected so that the resulting sample 
would contain three academic departments from each school, not three 
advanced degrees. For schools with fewer than three departments offering 
advanced degrees, the department or departments listed were automatically 
selected for the sample. 

Because the resultant random sample contained a significant proportion 
of esoteric departments that more than likely did not employ significant 
nunibers of GTAs (e.g.. pastoral ministry, taxation. denfK)graphy and 
population studies, landscape architecture), there was concern that a 
strictly random sample could result in large numbers of unusable 
departments and too-few examples of departments that do train GTAs 
rigorously. To aeate depth for the sample, the researchers identified a 
common "core" of departments from the review of the literature and the 
results of the deans' survey which, in general, tended to meet three criteria: 
1 ) they employed signlficank nbers of GTAs. thus enhancing the 
probability that something other than a oneH)n-one training program would 
be desirab;e: 2) they contained at least one or two departments among their 
ranks t^at hcye published artwies on their GTA training program(8). 
suggesting seme concern in the discipline for GTA training: and 3) they 
offered graauate degrees at one third or more of the Instltuttons surveyed. 
These departments were the following: biology, chemistry, English, foreign 
languages, mathematics, physics, psychok)gy. and sociok>gy. For each 
institution in the sample, one of the above core departments was randomly 
added to the three departments selected earlier, for a total of between one 
and four departntents selected from each sdt ool In addition, to allow 
oon)parisons between speech communk»tion departments and other 
academk: disciplines at a later date, departments of speech communication 
were routinely added to the sample. 

Selection designators were included In the identificatton numbers so 
that it wouM be possible to analyze the data using either the random or the 
purposive sannpla. Department designatoRS were Included in the 
identification numbers to allow company tns between and within 
departments at a later date. 

Postage-paid, return address envelopes were included with the 
questionnaires to enh<ince the response rate. In all, 1112 questtonnaires 
were mailed to depai .nent chairs/heads. Of these, 470 questionnaires were 
returned (42.3%) and an additional 167 schools (15.0%) sent letters 
indicating that they do not employ GTAs, for an overall response rate of 
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57.3%. Of these responses, 339 of the selbcted departments Indicated that 
they employ graduate students who teach. Despite the selective addition of 
the nine departments listed earlier, only six departments were 
proportionately overrepresented in the final sample: English, biology, 
chemistry, nuithematics, and speech communication.^ 
grQCflduro 

Questionnaires were mailed to graduate school deans during Fall 
Semeste;, 1986. The six-page, twenty-it'jm questionnaire contained both 
open- and closed-ended questions and dealt with the following GTA training 
issues: 1) institutional demographics and limits on GTA teaching; 2) the 
nature of campus-wide GTA training provided, if any; 3) evaluation of and 
satisfaction with GTA training; 4) follow-up training/supervision 
procedures provided, 17 any; 5) evaluation of follow-up training/supervision; 
6) scope of GTA involvement in multi-section courses on campus; 7) types of 
campus-wide training desired by deans, it none is currency available and 6) 
evaluations of GTA teaching. Graduate deans were asked to send copies of 
any campus-wide training materials created and/or utilized by their 
institutions as well as names of contact people at campus-wide training 
centers. Approximately twenty sets of such materials were returned. 

To assess chairs/heads' perceptions, questionnaires were mailed to 
department chairs/heads during Winter Semester, 1987. The forty-six-item 
questionnaire contained both open- and closed-ended questions and dealt 
with eight major GTA training issues: 1) departmental demographics; 2) 
GTA selection; 3) GTA teaching responsibility; 4) nature of the training 
programs provided; 5) evaluation of and satisfaction with training; 6) GTA 
follow-up training/supervision; 7) evaluation of follow-up 
training/supervision; 8) satisfaction with GTA teaching; 9) perceptions 
about ideal training programs; and 10) problems that interfere with t aining. 
Respondents also were asked to send GTA handbooks, training course syllabi, 
evaluation forms, and other related materials so that training programs 
could be assessed in a more qualitative fashion at a later date. Over 100 
departments included such material. 

Results and Discussion 

This paper presents the results from both surveys. The first section 
provides frequency data from the deans' questionnaire. The second section 
provides similar data from the department chairs/heads' questionnaire. The 
final section summarizes the results as they pertain to the five research 
questions klentified earlier. 
The Qraduate Deana Survey 

Demographic char^ cterlatlca. Most of the schools included in the 
deans' sample (38.9%) enrolled between 10 and 20 thousand students, 
undergraduate and graduate students combined. Fewer than 10% of the 
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schools represented in the sample enrolled under 5 thousand students and 
over a fourth (26.7%) enrolled over 20 thousand at the time that these data 
were collected. Of these schools, 57% were described as t)eing a 
combination research and teaching Institution, 18% were primarily teaching 
institutions. 14% were primarily research institutions and 7% were 
described as a combination research, teaching and technical school. No 
purely technical institutions were represented in the sample. 

When asked about institutional limits on courses QTAs can teach, just 
over half of the graduate deans (50.4%) indicated that no such restrictions 
apply. Although responses from the half that represented schools where 
graduate teaching is restricted varied somewhat, the most common 
restriction was "freshman-level courses only." Other restrictions included 
the following: "freshman and sophomore courses only," "courses in their 
major only," and "undergraduate courses only." 

The nature of camnua-wlde QTA tra inlna. just over one-fourth 
(27.5%) of the schools in the sample offered any sort of campus-viide 
training prior to Winter, 1987. The model "type" of training tended to be a 
one-day session prior to the beginning of the fall semester. Other sessions 
ran through all or part of the fall semester, with no sessions taking place 
during summer fchool Time frames for these training sessions rangrKi from 
less than one day (12.0% of those schools offering training) to a full 
semester (0.3%), but most bessions were short. Only 12% of the schools 
offered a one-week or longer session, and over half (52.8%) indk»ted that 
they offered a one-day or shorter training sessk>n. 

Administrators were cited as being in charge of campus-wide training 
in virtually all cases. Graduate deans (36.1%), directors of graduate studies 
(22.2%) and other university officials (47.2%) accounted for the majority of 
individuals in charge of GTA training (numbers add to more than 100% 
because respondents oouki list more than one person as being in charge of 
QTA tralninc). Department chairs/heads (1 3.8%) and bask: course directors 
(1 1.1%) accounted for the others involved In this training process. 

Clearly, where campus-wide training dkt occur, staffing and toad 
reassignment were issues handled outsMe of indivklual departments. Deans 
from only two schools lndk»ted that k>ad or ooi rse reassigned credit was 
r rovkled for handling training responsibilities, presumably due to the large 
numbers of administrators involved. Most graduate deans lndk»ted that 
training was Incorporated into the job descriptton for those (<idivkjuats 
engaged In that process. 

When asked whether campus-wide training, where available, was 
optional or mandatory, only 13% of the deans at schools that train indk^ted 
that attendance was required. Ninety-five percent of the deans indicated 
that they believed that half or fewer of the GTAs at their instituttons 
actually attended the training sessions, with the range of this estimate 
being from 5% attendance to 99%. Recalling that campus-wWe training was 
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available at only 25% of the institutions in the sample, these findings 
suggest that a nearly insignificant number oi C . As actually participate in 
campus-wide training (o.ie half of 25%). 

By far, the largest source of funding for campus-wide training was 
from the university general fund (44.4%). Money from the provost's office 
funded GTA training programs at 14% of the schools, money from the 
graduate dean'*« office provided support at 28% of the schools, and grants 
supplied funds in less than 1% of the schools surveyed. Other sources of 
funding included "donations from private sources," "state funds eannarHed 
for QTA trainino " "special initiatives from the president's office" and 
"alumni contributions." 

When asked about the conteit of campus-wide training programs, many 
consistencies emerged. Of seventeen topic areas identified on the 
qi'estionnaire, the mode for "trailing breadth-the number of topics covered 
in the session" was seven, suggesting that most training sessio.is dealt w.ith 
fewer than half of the topics listed. Topics covered, in descending order of 
frequency, were the following: exam writing (p .9%), building classroom 
climate and lapport (80.5%), creating interest in courso content (72.2%). 
classroom nuinagement (69.4%). educational psychology (69.4%), grading 
course assignments (66.7%), course policies and procedures (61 .1%). keeping 
a grade book (58.3%). lesson plan development (52.8%). providing 
constructive criticism (52.8%). campus-wide teaching requirements (52.n%), 
handling student-teacher conflicts (50.0%), ways to evaluate course/teacner 
effectiveness (44.4%). time management (36.1%), description of campus 
facilities/resources (33.3%), teaching strategie'i (lecture, discusston, etc.) 
(27.8%). and writing a syllabus (1 1 .1%). No pattern is apparent in the list 
with interpersonal issues liberally sprinkled among the administrative 
tasks. Presunfiably. writing a syllabus would be in last place due to the fact 
that GTAs often teach in structured courses for which the syllabus is 
prepared by a regular faculty member. Clearly, an assumption that GTAs 
must create their own exams underlies much of the instruction in such 
training pro^^rams. 

The large number of topics covered in sessions that typirally last a day 
or less is puzzling. It would appear that at least some of these institutions 
schedule multiple presentations simultaneously from which GTAs pick and 
choose. It wouki be impossible to cover seven of the previous topk^s in any 
depth on one day if each topic were handled separately.^ 

Graduate deans also were asked to indicate whk:h of eight types of 
activities/learning experiences were included in their campus-wkJe training 
programs. Breadth of activities was bimoda!, with the largest numbers of 
deans indk^ting that either two or four were used. Specifk: activities, 
listed in descending order of frequency, were as foltows: critk^ued 
assignments related to teaching, such as writing lesson plans, behavioral 
ol^jectives, etc. (55.6%); group team-building activities (38.1%); practk^e 
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grading sessions (33.3%); experiential activities (25.9%); mlcroteaching 
sessions (1 1 .1%); vWeotap*. i microteaching sessions (1 1 .1%); 
faculty/supervisor critiques of GTA presentations, mlcroteachlno sessions, 
etc. (8.3%) and tests over n^aterials covered in the training sessions (4.3%). 

Only five deans indicated that their institutions provided supplemental 
materials to GTAs Ibr training purposes (texts, handlxwks, etc.). All five of 
those deans named the same teaching textlxx)k, Teaching Tips by McKeachie 
(1986). which was apparently provided at no charge to GT.^s. Eleven deans 
indicated triat they use audio-visual materials such as training videotapes 
and films to enhance training. Specific tapes/films were not listed in their 
responses. Twenty deans indicated that handtxMks and other related 
materials were made available to GTAs at a minimal charge; examination of 
materials sant with the completed questionnaires suggested that these 
materials are developed inhouse by persons in charge of the campus-wide 
training. None of these materials appeared to be available commercially 
through a national publisher. 

Evaluation og enrt f atlsfflfitl gn with QTA tmlnlnn. With regard 
to evaluating the training effectiveness, the majority of deans at schools 
that train indicated ^^ing an evaluation form completed by the GTAs (6fl TVo) 
and/or an evaluation fomi completed by studentft at the end of the semester 
(55.6%). Other evaluation strategies, in descending order of frequency, 
included the following: faculty observations of teaching (44.4%); basic 
course director observations of teaching (27.8%); GTA peer observations of 
i caching (13.9%); and academic performance of students in the classroom, 
such as test avjrageo and final grades (5.6%). 

When aslted about their satisfaction with their schoofs campus-wide 
training, the largest number of the deans at scH? ils that provide such 
training rated their saiisfaction as "7" on a scale from 1 (not at all 
satisfied) to I (completely satisfied), but the mean for the scale was 5.2, 
suggesting that there were nearly as many satisfied deans as there were 
dissatisfied deans. The range for the scale was from 1 to 9, with one person 
checi<ing each extreme. 

Because it hid been anticipated that few deans wouiJ have 
campus-wide programs on which to report, all respondents were asked to 
assess deparimertal GTA training at their institutions. Thre«»-fourth8 of 
the deans indicated that one or more individual departnrwnts within their 
schools train GTAs. A surprising 1 3 % were not sure whether or not 
individual departmer;ts train. One third of the sample indicated that at least 
50% of the departments emptoyinc GTAs at their schools provide some sort 
of GTA training. Thirteen percent indicated that 39 to 100% of departments 
that employ GTAs at their institutions train them for thoir teaching 
experience. Modal categories for this variable were 25% and 50%, ar<d tho 
mean for the scale was 40.2%. 

Deans evaluated the degree to which they ware satisfied with the 
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percentage of departments that train within the*; schools. The m'xial 
category was one (not at all satisfiod) and over half rated their siitisfaction 
as five or lower. Ten percent of the deans rated their satisfaction level at a 
perfect nine. The mean for this variable was 4.6, once again suggesting 
slight dissatisfaction with overall training. 

The questionnpire also assessed perceptions about the quality of the 
training in specific departments/areas within the school: natural sciences, 
social sciences, education, arts and humanities, engineering and technical 
departments, business, physical education, and speech communication. Not 
surprisingly, the response rate dropped off dramatically for this set oi 
questions, with only 40 to 60 of the deans venturing an evaluation for most 
departments. 

Two departments/areas were rated at or above 6.0 on the 9-point 
satisfaction susle: arts and humanities (6.3) and physical education (6.0). 
Education and tiie natural sciences both received mean ratings of S.6, while 
busines s and speech communication were rated at 5.3. Two 
departm<)nts/area8 received ratings below 5.0: engineering and technical 
(4.4) and the social sciences (S.9). An open-ended question asked graduate 
deans to list throe departments which, in their opinion, "provide the best 
training for GTAs." Most-frequently noted were English, departments in the 
natural sciences (chemistry, biology, physics), foreign languages, speech 
communication, and math. Most-frequently cited overall were Engiis!) (with 
48 mentions) and chemistry (with 22). 

The final question on the survey asked graduate deans to rate their 
institution's preparatton of GTAs for their teaching assignments as being 
"much better," "better," "about the same," "worse," or "much worse than other 
schools." Deans coukf also indk»te that they had no basis for comparison. 
Only 4.6% of the respondents rated their school as "much better" than others 
at preparing GTAs to teach. About eleven percent (10.7%) rated their 
institutions as "better." over half (55.5%) indicated that thoir schools vimre 
"about the sante" as other schools, eleven percent (1 1 .4%) rated their schoc's 
as "worse" and under one percent (0.8%) indicated that Xh^ir schools were 
"much worse" at preparing GTAs to teach. Nearly QeventeA>n percent (16.8%) 
indicated that they had no basis for comparison. 

FollQWHip training end/or aupervlalon. Only elever deans (6.9%) 
indicated that their schools provide f( llow-up training and/or supervision 
following the initial training experience. Of those eleven, eigi tt indicated 
that their GTAs attend insen/ice workshops, eight indicated that GTAs are 
evaluated by students, seven indicated that a supervisor is available to 
handle GTA problems/questtons, and seven indicated that GTi\8 are evaluated 
by training and supervision personnel. Four noted that their QV,^8 attend 
training meetings during their teaching experience. All 1 1 indici\>ed that 
the person(s) involved in that follow-up training and supervision H«as 
affiliated with a training center, not with a department, in the school. 
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When asked about types of teachino improvement nnsources 
(videotapes, pronrammed int<''uction, teachino library, etc.) available to 
GTA.>> at their >nstit(itions, seven of the deans indicated tliat GTAs have 
access to a teaching library, six indicated availability of vidmotaped 
resources, three described proQrammed instruction moduleu, and one 
indicated that instructional staff are available for departmenlial retreats 
and ivorkshops. 

Evluatlona of follow-up t ratnlng/aupervlalon. Graduate deans 
were not generous with their praise for their institution's follow-up 
training/supervision. On a scale of 1 (not at all satisfied) to 9 (completely 
satisfied), the modal score for satisfaction was 5 and the menn for the 
scale fell at 3.9. The questionnaire did rrat ask for detailed diiiBcriptk)ns oH 
this follow-up, but some deans did write in romnrants to help clarify their 
responses. These written comments included the following: "Supervision 
merely means that someone is staffing d phone;" "We offer workshops 
throughout the year, but these tend to attract only a portk>n of lihe GTAs we 
have teaching for us;" and "We have an active Instructional stf\tY who are 
available to answer questtons, videotape classes and provide critiques, and 
generally provkle whatever service is required." 

GTA involvament in multl-aectlon couraea. When eskiiid to list 
the multi-section classes taught by GTAs at their institutions, Bi\ (or 50%) 
of the respondents indk»ted that no such oour;je8 are taught on their 
campuses. Of the other half, the majority (51% of tho»e resporvuing) 
indicated that English offers multi-section courses taught by gracl jate 
assistants. Other departments mentioned with notable frequencv were the 
following: bkilogy, chemistry, foreign languages, physkss, psychtvtogy, 
sociotogy and speech communication. 

Types of QTA training daalred. Graduate deans at instituVons 
where campus-wide training was not available were asked to indi('..ite their 
attitudes toward QTA training in general and the typea of content that they 
woukJ like to see provided eventually. When asked to rate the inr>i)rtance of 
teacher training for new GTAs "in general," the resultant mean watt 7.5 on a 
9 point scale (1 - not at all important; 9 - essential), indk»itlng that ihe 
majority of deans felt that such training was nearly essential. When asked 
to rate the importance of campus-wide training and campus-wkfe follow-up, 
the means dropped to 5.4 and 5.0, respectively. Deans were much t lore in 
favor of department-based training. When asked to rate the importance of 
df partment teacher trainir^i using the same 9-point acale, the mean iiooro 
was 7.6, again nearly essential. As for the importance of departmontii I 
follow-up, the mean was 7.1 . 

For those deans who did not have campus-wkle training at their 
institutions, three araas of possible Instructton seemed most critical: 
i.iandatoiy inclass visitations during the firat semester of teaching (44.^\'){)). 
mandatory lectures on instructional techniques (29.0%), and mandator)' 
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teacher education workshops that include laboratory situations (26.7%). 
Other areas receiving some support were the following: mandatory paid 
team-teaching with a regular faculty member before being assigned a 
section to teach alone (22.1%). optional lectures on instructional techniques 
(22.1%), optional teacher education workshops that include laboratory 
situations (21.4%). an optional teacher education course (13.7%). a 
mandatory teacher education course (1 1 .5%). and a mandatory unpaid 
team-teaching experience with a regular faculty member (5.3%). 

Given a list of possible content areas that might be taught in a training 
workshop or course, ^aans were asked to check those areas that they wouM 
like to see included in a program at their institution. Six content areas 
were indicated by roughly half of the deans at schools not currently offering 
training: teaching strategies (56.5%). grading course assignments (5^.2%), 
provklinc^ constructive criticism (50.4%), building classroom climate and 
rapport (48.9%), writing exams (48.9%) and handling student-teacher 
conflicts (48.1%). Other areas selected, in descending order of frequency, 
were the foltowing: classroom management (43.5%). ways to evaluate 
course/teacher effectiveness (42.0%). course policies and procedures 
(41 .2%). creating interest in course content (40.5%), lesson plan 
development (36.6%). time management (36.3%), writing a syllabus (35.9%). 
description of campus resources/facilities (26.0%). keeping a grade book 
(25.2%). educational psychology (13.0%), and campus-wide teaching 
requirements (1 1 .5%). 

The above list bears little resemblance to the list presented earlier of 
content areas aclually covered in campus-wide training. Because deans at 
schools where training was available did not respond to this question, it is 
not possible to ausess whether or not those deans perceived certain tof>k» 
as more appropriate than those actually being covered et their institutions 
(although, given that so many of the people in charge of training were the 
graduate deans themselves, that possibility does not seem likely). 
Nevertheless, it i» interesting that some of the toptos frequently covered on 
campuses offering training (e.g.. educational psychok)gy. creating interest in 
course content, course priicies and procedures, keeping a grade book, and 
campus-wide teaching requirements) were seen as less desirable by deans 
on campuses whcire training is not offered than some of the topics 
infrequently covered (e.g., teaching strategies and writing a syllabus). 

Given a similar list of activities/learning experiences that might be 
used to teach the above content, graduate deans once again indicated those 
(hat they would likr» to see included in a training program at their 
institution. Only one Hem was checked by half or more of the respondents: 
faculty/supervisor critiques of GTA presentations, microteaching sessions, 
etc. (55.7%). Other Items selected, in descending order, were the following: 
vMeotaped mteroteaching sessions (48.1%). microteaciiing sessk)n8 (36.6%). 
critiqued assignments related to teaching such as writing lesson plans. 
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behavioral objectives, etc. (32.1%), practice grading sessions (26.0%). 
experiential activities such as exercises, roleplaying, etc. (25.2%). group 
team-building activKies (13.7%), and tests over content presented during a 
training session or sessions (13.7%). Again, there is a noticeable difference 
between what deans on campuses where training is not offered wouM like to 
see and what is actually used on campuses offering training programs. For 
example, although faculty critiques topped the list of desirable activities, 
that activity was reported near the bottom of the list of actual practices, 
with only 8% of the schools in the sample including that activity in their 
training. Likewise, microteaching was evaluated highly by deans at schools 
that did not train but was included in actual trainiiHl sessions only 11% of 
the time. Conversely, group team-building, which was cited as an activity 
used at 38% of schools that provided training, was cited as desirable by only 
14% of the deans at schools that did not train. 

pvaluatlona of QTA teaching. The entire sample of graduate deans 
also was asked to evaluate, on the 9-point satisfactton scale, their 
satisfactk)n with GTA teaching ability in the departments/areas menttoned 
earlier. Five areas were rated at 6.0 or above: business (6.6). arts and 
humanities (6.6). speech communication (6.5). physk»l education (6.4). and 
the natural sciences (6.4). Two areas received mean ratings between 5.0 and 
5.9: social sciences (5.6) and education (5.5). Somewhat oddly, in light of 
the generally favorable ratings, the engineering/technk»l area received a 
mean rating of only 3.9. 
Thm Chalra/Heada Survey 

Departmentel demooraphlca. Looking first at the demographk; 
characteristk:s of departments contained in the purposive sample of 
department chairs/heads, it would appear that a broad range sf types of 
department structures were represented. The range for the number of 
full-time, tenure-track faculty in these departments was from 1 to 75. with 
the mean being 20.8 faculty members. The mode for this variable was 18. 
These departnrants enrolled between 2 and 459 graduate students, for a 
mean size of €8.6 and a modal number of 45. Of these graduate students, 
between 1 and 1 19 were employed as teaching assistants, for a mean number 
of 23.0 and a mode of 3. One hundred forty-nine of these departments 
employed only Master's students; 80 employed only doctoral students. The 
remaining 1 10 departnnents employed both Mastei's and doctoral candkiates 
as GTAs. The mean number of Master's students emptoyed as QTAs m ^ 8.3; 
the mean for doctoral students was 10.5. Only 10 respondents reported 
hiring students who were pursuing other advanced degrees as QTAs. and 42 
indicated that they hire graduate students from outside of the department to 
teach on assistantships. Nearly half of the chairs/heads (47.5%) indtoated 
that they hire no experienced GTAs; the renuiining half indk»ted hiring 
roughly 3.6 experienced GTAs to teach in their departments each year. About 
30% (26.7%) of the chairs/heads indicated that none of the GTAs teaching at 
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that time had taught for more than one year in the department: the remaining 
70% indicated that l)etween 1 and 91 of their QTAs had l)een teaching more 
than one year, with the mean number being 9.1 . 

GTA aelecflpn. When asked which of a list of criteria were used to 
evaluate graduate students for a teaching assistantship, chairs/heads 
Indicated that the nnost-used criteria were QPA (86.6%) and 
recommendations (67.8%). Least-used were completion of a graduate 
teaching course (15.5%) and prior teaching experience (33.7%). Other 
criteria used were the following, in descending order of frequency: 
consistency with general requirements for graduate school entry (62.4%). 
GRE or other graduate entry exam scores (SS.SVe), phone or personal 
inten/iew (41 .5%), and reputation of school at which they earned their 
undergraduate degrees (32.2%). 

Chairs/heads indicated that most of the actual selection of GTAs is 
handled by a selection committee (50.4%). Although used least of all the 
choices supplied, another group that makes decisions about selecting 
graduate teaching assistants is the department as a whole (13.4%). 
Additk)nally, the foltowing people have a role in the selection of graduate 
teaching assistants, whether as part of a committee decision, department 
deciston or individual decision: the department chair/head (48.4%), the 
director of graduate studies for the department (40.6%), and the basic 
course director or course supervisor (21 .6%). 

GTA teaching wponalbltltlea, Graduate teaching assignments 
seemed to be varied and often extensive. According to the department 
administrators in this sample, GTA teaching accounted for between 5% and 
95% of the student credit hours generated in the departments surveyed. The 
modal response for this question was 0%, with 88 (26.1%) chairs indicating 
that GTAs do not teach their own courses. For those departments in which 
GTAs handle teaching responsibilities on their own, the mean percentage for 
student credit hour (SCH) generation was 22.4% or about one-fourth of the 
total SCHs generated by the departmental offerings. The size of the courses 
taught ranged from 7 to 1600 students, with the largest number of sections 
enrolling 25 students. Most courses taught by GTAs (36.1%) were 
self-contained, autonomous sections with a standardized syllabus. 
Self-contained, totally autonomous sections taught by QTAs accounted for 
another 28.0% of courses, and mass lecture with GTA-taught lab sections 
accounted for about one-fourth (23.2%) of GTA-taught courses. Three 
additk)nal formats made up 3.4% each: sections team-taught by a faculty 
member and a GTA, courses taught by faculty with GTA 
graders/recordkeepers. and "other" formats which did not fit into the 
categories specified by the researchers on the questionnaire. Write-in 
examples included the following: "I prepare teaching materials such as 
overheads and videotapes," "I do purely administrative stuff such as taking 
roll and handing back papers," and "I teach the mass lecture and other GTAs 
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assist" 

Over half of the department chairs/heads (51 .3%) indicated that GTAs 
teach more than one course in their departments; in those departments 
where three or nore different courses are taught by GTAs, the same pattern 
of involvement described earlier was evident, with the largest number of 
sections being taught autonomously by GTAs with or without a common 
syllabus. 

The naturo of departmentfll training. Because departmental 
training was the major focus for the chairs/heads' survey, numerous 
<;uestions were asked to assess the state-of-the-art of department-based 
training. Of the 339 departments in the sample, about half (55.8%) offered 
some form of training for their GTAs. The largest number of those training 
programs (30) had been in place for 10 years and only 10% of them had been 
in place for over 10 years, suggesting that 90% of the programs available 
were fairly young, given the long history of GTA use described earlier. 

Considerable diversity was reported with regard to lengtn and time 
frame of the training sessions, with nfH>st (84%) taking up one week of time 
prior to the beginning of school. Some were as short as 2 or 3 hours (8.9%); 
others lasted for the entire fall semester (2.7%). Most sessions were the 
responsibility of department chairs or bask: course directors/supervisors 
(76.3%) who received some reassigned time (usually one course per 
semester) for this responsibility (29.1%). About half of the departments 
chairs ind«ated that departmental training was mandatory (53.1%). For 
those departments in which training was optional, chairs/heads were asked 
to estimate actual GTA participation. The range for this variable was from 
50% to 1 00%. with the mean at 80% paitk:ipatk)n. 

Five content areas were most-cited as being part of the departmental 
training programs: grading/critiquing assignments (51.0%), course polk^ies 
and procedures (47.5%). classroom management (44.5%). classroom climate 
and rapport (44.2%). and teaching strategies (44.2%). Other content areas 
covered included writing and grading exams (38.5%). handling 
student-teacher conflicts (37.0%), lesson plan development (34.3%). creating 
interest in course content (32.2%). and time management (25.1%). 

A variety of strategies were indicated as being included In 
departmental training programs, with the mobt-cited (47.6%) being faculty 
or supervisor critiques of GTA work (mtoroteaching. lesson plans, etc.). 
About equally-mentioned were the following four: experiential activities 
such as exercises, simulations, role-playing, otc. (24.6%), practk:e 
grading/critiquing sessions (23.6%). mk:roteaching sessions (22.7%), and 
group team-buiMing activities (17.6%). 

About one-third (32.5%) of the department administrators indicated 
that they provide supplementary materials to GTAs for training purposes, 
with most citing a r^'^partmental training handbook and/or copies of Ifiafiblog 
lioa by McKeachie (1986). Twenty percent (19.1%) indicated that they use 
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audio-visual materials in their training programs. Tapes cited terxled to be 
specific to disciplines, such as the "Encounters with Teaching" tape 
produced by the University of Washington for speech communication 
Instructors. 

gvaluatlon of and aatlafaction with training. Three strategies 
were most often used for evaluation of training effectiveness: avaluation 
forms completed by students at the end of the semester (42.1%), faculty 
observations of teaching (36.1%), and basic course director observations of 
teaching (33.7%). Other methods for evaluating effectiveness Included the 
following: an evaluation form completed by the GTAs (19.4%), academic 
performance of students In the classroom such as test averages, final 
grades, etc. (14.0%), and GTA peer observations of teaching (13.7%). Fewer 
than three percent (2.7%) of the chairs/heads indicated that GTAs were 
tested over the material presented In the training session as a way to 
assess training effectiveness. 

As was done with the deans, department administrators were asked to 
evaluate their departments' training programs on a 9-point satisfaction 
scale (1 • not at all satisfied; 9 - completely satisfied). The range of 
responses was from 1 to 9, with the mode falling at 7 and the mean at C.3. 
Chairs/heads were also asked to estimate thejatlsfaction level of 
departmental faculty (X - 6.7) and the GTAs (X - 6.1), indicating overall 
satlsfactton with GTA training. 

When asked to rate their departments' prepat atlon of GTAs for teaching 
compared with other departments in their fields nationwide, chairs/heads 
tended to rate their departments as being "about the same' (38.2%). Only 6% 
rated themselves as "somewhat better' or "much better An6 33% rated 
themselves as "somewhat wrorse" or "much worse." Twenty-two percent 
indk»ted having no basis for comparison. 

Rnally, when asked to rate their departments' preparation of GTAs for 
teaching in comparison with other departments at their institutions, 3% 
indicated that their preparation was "somewhat better" or "much better" and 
51% rated their preparation as "somewhat worse" or "much worse." Twenty 
percent declined to respond, leaving 26% who felt that their preparatton was 
"about the same" as other departments. 

Follow-up tra |»' pq/a"P*n/»«lQn- Of equal interest was the nature 
of the foliow-up training and/or supervision provided to GTAs, if any. 
Departmental administrators were asked to Indicate what sorts of 
activities make up GTA follow-up/supervlsion from a list of six items 
provkled on the questionnaire. By far the most-cited option was that a 
faculty member or bask; course director supervises QTA teaching (69.9%). 
Other responses were as follows: a faculty member or bask: course director 
has reassigned time to deal with GTA teaching problems, concerns, etc. 
(29.6%), an experienced GTA supervises (1 5.8%). the departnwnt chair 
supervises GTA teaching and deals with teaching problems (13.7%), an 
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experiencad GTA has reassigned time to deal with GTA problems, etc. (6.6%). 
and someone outside of the department supervises GTA teaching (1 .8%). 
Given the ovenwhelming gap between the use of faculty supervision and any 
otiwr choice, designation of a person as being in charge of GTA teaching 
would seem to have been the method of choice. 

Activities in that teaching follow-up or supervision included the 
following, in descending order of frequency: GTAs atterxJ 
regularly-scheduled staff meetings (48.4%). insen/ice workshops are 
provided (20.9%), teaching award competitions are held (18.5%), GTAs take a 
training course each semester that they have a teaching assignment (13.1%), 
GTAs are expected to read a daily printed source of information such as a 
bulletin board, notebook, etc. (10 4%), and day or weekend "retreats" are 
taken to discuss problems and^or enhance &<ills (4.2%). Again. It woukJ 
appear that regular meetings with the faculty supervisor in a group session 
was the method of chok». 

EyaIUAUI of and aetlafactlon with GTA teaching. 
Departmental ninistrators also were asked to indicate which strategies 
are used to evaluate GTA classroom teaching from a list provided. Three 
strategies were most cited: student evaluations are examined and compared 
with department means/standards (71 .9%). faculty menfU)er^«i) make 
classroom visits (49.0%). and the basic course director makes classroom 
visits (46.0%). Other evaluatton strategies Included the following: students' 
performances on standardized tests are compared across sections (12.2%), 
evaluatk>n takes phce only if oomplainis are brought to the attention of the 
chair or supervisor (6.0%). and GTA classes are videotaped and evaluated by 
a faculty member or members or course supervisor (5.4%). Twenty-six 
departmental administrators (7.8%) indk^ted that there was no standard 
evaluation process. 

When asked to evaluate satisfaction with GTA teaching in the 
department, administrators were generally quite favorable. The range for 
this variable was 1-9, but the m<tan and nrK>de both fell at 7.0. whtoh is quite 
positive. Chairs/heads also evaluated their perceptions of how satisfied 
other faculty in the department were with GTA teaching ability. The mean 
for these estimates was 6.8, with a range from 1 to 9. Ten percent declined 
to answer that question. When asked about student satisfaction, the mean 
was again from 1 to 9 with 8% missing data. The mean for this variable was 
6.6. Finally, chairs/heads were asked to assess how satisfied they 
perceived the GTAs themselves to be witli their teaching ability. Again the 
range was from 1 to 9 with about 10% of the respondents not venturing a 
guess. The mean for this variable was 6.8. Overall, then, chairs/heads were 
generally quite satisfied with GTA teaching ability and felt that faculty, 
students, and the GTAs themselves also were satisfied. 

Perceptions about Idea! training programs. Several questtons on 
the survey instrument were designed to assess chairs/heads' perceptions 
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about what GTA training should entail. Considerable difference of opinion 
was presented. 

When asked to rate the importance of campus-wide training, 
chairs/heads rated that format at only a mean of 4.3 on a 9-polnt scale, 
suggesting fairly strong dislike for the campus-wide approach. As for 
department-based training, the mean for that variable was 7.1 , suggesting 
much stronger support for the departmental training. 

To assess perceptions about what training shouM entail, chairs/heads 
were asked whteh of a list of six teaching training strategies and resources 
they would like to see available to their Gl As. Highest-rated was inservice 
training, with 69% of respondents indicating that they woukJ like to see that 
resource available. Forty-six percent indicated that they would like to see 
both distributbn campus-wMe of teaching materials such as teaching 
handbooks and/or textbooks and availability of audio-visual materials on 
teaching. Development of a campus-wide training Institute was supported by 
38% of the sample and campus-wide training programs were supported by 
31%, despite the earlier tow evaluation of the importance of campus-wide 
training. Availability of training materials on their specify subjects 
received support from 24% of the resporidents. 

Probtema that Interfere with trulnlng^ Finally, chairs/heads 
were asked to indk»te, from a list of nine possible problems, which ones 
made it difficult for them to prepare GTAs to teach. Only one problem was 
reported by over half (53.7%) of the respondents: not enough financial 
support from the Institutton. Others, in descending order, were the 
following: lack of faculty interested in taking responsibility for trainirig 
(41 .5%); a tendency for GTAs to view teaching as a source of income, not a 
job commitment (23.3%): a tendency for faculty to place priority for GTA 
performance on research, not teaching (21.8%); a prevailing attitude that 
teaching improves with practice, not training (20.9%); lack of training 
nfiaterials available (14.9%); unwillingness among faculty to spend 
department funds on training (10.7%); lack of control over GTA performance 
such as no way to fire or otherwise sanction GTAs (6.3%); and difficulty of 
course content GTAs are expected to teach (6.0%). Other problems provided 
under the ^ither category included the wide range of abilities, interests, 
and prior teaching experiences among any group of new GTAs; practk»l 
problems involved in asking GTAs to be on campus for training prtor to the 
beginning of th«» fall session; lack of FTE to staff training programs; lack of 
individuals with the appropriate background for training GTAs; and general 
apathy about teaching in the department. 
The Five Research Queatlona 

As deccribed earlier, five research questions provided the framework 
for these analyses: 1) What training is provided to GTAs and what is the 
nature of that training? 2) How do administrators evaluate and how 
satisfied are they with that training? 3) What sorts of follow-up training 
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and supervision arn provided? 4) How do administrators evaluate that 
follow-up/supervision? and 5) How satisfied are administrators with GTA 
teaching overall? The answers cover a broad territory. 

Training does seem to be a part of many programs. About half of the 
departments in the sample reported departmental training programs and 
about one-fourth of the Institutions In the sample offered some sort of 
campus-wide training. While this Information shows that training Is being 
used to prepare GTAs, clearly the opposite is equally or even more true: at 
least half of the GTAs do not receive training for their role as a university 
teacher. As for the nature of the training, clear differences between 
campus-wide and departmental programs were described. 

Certainly, time was one critical variable. Departmental training 
programs were generally described as devoting more time to their training 
programs than were campu£>-wide programs. The typical department used one 
week of training prior to teaching) and the typical campus-wide training 
program consisted of a one-day session prior to teaching. Again, such 
restricted time spans devoted to the important task of training GTAs for 
their teaching roles seems barely adequate, if that. 

The potential effectiveness of the short time span devoted to training 
was further reduced by the large number of topkis reportedly covered in the 
training programs. (Topkss covered in campus-wMe and departmental 
programs are listed in Table 1 .) Over half of the deans indk»ted twelve 
topk:s as being included In campus-wkle training programs: exam writing, 
buikiing classroom climate and rapport, creating interest in course content, 
classroom management, educational psychology, grading course assignments, 
course policies and procedures, keeping a grade book, lesson plan 
development, provkling constructive criticism, campus-wkle teaching 
requirements, and handling student-teacher conflkits. All of these topk^s 
were covered and yet the typk:al campus-wkle training program consisted of 
a one-day session. "Covered" well may be an appropriate word choice to use 
in conjunction with the included topk» for campus-wkle trailing, because 
indepth discussion woukj be impossible in such a short tirr^e frame. 

The departmental training programs varied oonsklr/rably in what was 
included in their training programs. (See Table 1 .) On^ one topto, 
grading/critiquing assignments, was cited by over half of the chairs/heads. 
Four other topk;s cited often were course polk:ies and procedures, 
classroom management, classroom climate and rapport, and ter<ching 
strategies. Either the departmental training programs includerf tower topk:s 
than the oampus-wMe programs, despite the longer average timeframe tor 
the departmental programs, or there was less congruence concerning what 
topics should be covered in departmental programs. This latter explanatton 
seems nrost accurate, because the specialized needs of each discipline well 
may account for a wkle disparity of topics covered In such a specific 
training program. 
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Comparing among the topics covered in campus-wide and departmental 
sessions with topics seen as desirable by deans, there are few similarities. 
Apparently, there was considerable diversity of opinion between deans at 
schools that do not train and those at schools that do offer training but 
fairly high consistency in terms of topics actually covered in the 
campus-wide programs surveyed. Perhaps there is some linkage among 
schools that offer training? Do the people in charge of these programs Know 
each other? Do they belong to some network that altows them to share 
ideas, thus maximizing the similarities among their programs? 

Table 2 presents a similar three-way comparison among training 
activities used and considered as desirable for GTA training. Once again, 
there are significant differences between campus-wide and departnf)ental 
activities. The biggest difference is in the area of faculty or other 
supervisor critiques of GTA teaching. Although used in nearly half of the 
departmental programs, this activity was included in under 10% of the 
campus-wide programs. Similarly, about one-fourth of the departmental 
programs included mk:roteaching sessions, with only 1 1% of the 
campus-wide programs using this technique. Group team-building was cited 
by 38% of the deans but only 18% of the department chairs/heads, 
interestingly, there is a ctoser correspondence between the list of 
activities consklered desirable by graduate deans and the list of activities 
used in departmental programs tfian there is between the real and ideal 
deans lists. Apparently other considerations enter into programming than 
merely what is tenskJered desirable, especially on a campus-wide basis. 
Although seen as a desirable activity by deans at schools that doni train, 
supen/isor obsen/attons of GTA teaching may be impractical, if not 
financially impossible, on a campus-wide basis. The smaller number of 
GTAs involved may allow departments to handle this activity, however. 
Similarly, mk:roteaching may be seen by deans as valuable but It may be 
physk»lly and/or financially impractical to offer this experience to an 
entire campus of GTAs. 

As for evaluation of these programs, the responses were, once again, 
varied. Deans were divkled on this issue, with some expressing very high 
and others expressing very k)w satisfaction with their instituttons' 
campus- wide training of GTAs for their teaching ref^ponsibilities. When 
asked to evaluate department-based training within certain disciplines, the 
graduate deans seemed more satisfied with some departments than with 
others. 

Chairs/heads expressed relatively high satisfactton with GTA teacher 
preparatton overall. Furthermore, they generalized their high satisfaction to 
other faculty, students, and the GTAs themselves. 

Evaluating the training effectiveness seems to have been done without 
any direct observation from a supervisor. Campus-wkJe programs relied 
heavily on evaluation forms completed by the GTAs and/or the students. 
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litis fact is .specially hterestiofl to note since -mandMS.^ in?toss'"" 

by deans as being most critical for Inclusion in a OTA prooram Evan In ih« 
departmental tralnino programs, evaluation form. oonJSS by the sllnto 
wa, the most-cited training evaluation proc«*,r.. Faculty an*or tasr 
«H»«*rector obsenratlons were cited by only 38. 1 % arUr ot^ 

,.,rJ^^"^, •~' •"P*""'!"" "PPO". to hav. been the 
resiwnslblMy of a sman group of Individual*, gwierally department 
chalrsrtieads and basic course directors. In institution, XS^we-wid. 
framing, supervision was reported to be lamehr lackino a, ZTllI!! . 
level, «„ne supervision tooK the form of oZ^^ .'iv ftelut^ 
su^rvisor, but the main evaluation procedure was eSli stlS^^uation. 
! 1 tTr"'."". '"'•'~«"0'y. departmental admlnlstmtors indtart^C 
almost 70% of the programs were supervised by a facXmemt^ oT.^.i. 
course director. However, only 49% of the adJnfe^S^ 
class«,om obse,v«lon, as a means of supeMsion. A^^Zit of the 

oven the actual teaching of a largely-used segment of the overall teachino 
sta« was feedback from students. This sltZn hardlyVir. ^ S^t 
a strong commitment to the teaching effectiveness of QTAs """^ 

In spile of the range for satisfaction with varhius aspects of QTA 
training and/or supervision, deans and chairsAieads were surprfsinalv solid 
M^sir evaluations Of GTA teaching. Apparently. wh«tXSfTn^ 
cunlT::^ " "-a-eq-ate ,«K=he„, wh^tehT^ 

Implleatlont 

th« s JilMh""'!*?!??^ " comprehensive picture of 
he state-oMhe.art of GTA training nationally from the perspective^ 
university administrator.. Many disconcertino conclustons canb^ d^wn 
from an analysis of the data reported. « can oe arawn 

GTAs are being used as a major source of staffing in college and 
university classrooms, in many cases, they are the sole personresconsible 
fo' the Classes that they are assigned to teach. FurtherrrSJeTaXs ^t 

Most of the GTAs are Master's students, very few of which are experle^ 
teachers when they begin their assistantships. expenencea 

nr^r^Trrl ^ ^'^'"'"0 ^"^ ^^^^^^ •valuation 

program for GTAs. and despite the low number of students atter^lno tralnino 
programs respondents In this study seem committed to the vie oMrS^° 
and satisfied with the effectiveness of training and GTA teachino The 
deans reported that training was nearly essential for new GTAs 
campus-wide, the deans rated their typical satisfaction with tralnina at 
just above average. Oepartmentally. the chalre^eads indicated an 
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above-average satisfaction level wlih training and felt that the other 
faculty members and the GTAs also were above-average in their satisfaction 
with the GTA training, The same was true for the reported satisfaction 
levels of overall GTA teaching in the departments. 

The breadth of GTA teaching possibilities and the inexperience of these 
GTAs would seem to mandate GTA training. In fact, the administrators in 
this sample tended to support (his mandate in principle but not in practice. 
More astonishing, administrators tended to be quite satisfied with GTA 
teaching even in schools and departments where training was not offered 
How is that possible? 

Could it be that GTAs don't need training in order to be effective 
teachers, even though logical arguments for the need for training abound and 
the administrators themselves seem to support the need for training? 
Perhaps administrators are happy because they have lower standards for 
GTAs than they have for regular faculty or the are not convinced that GTA 
teaching would improve with more rigoroi's training? Perhaps we are 
witnessing dissonance reduction or selective perception in action: knowing 
that the funding and support is not available for strengthening GTA training, 
administrators choose to select only information that suggests that the 
status quo works? Clearty. the gap is wide between the real and the kjeal. 

The questton also remains whether it is better to train campus-wide or 
within individual departments. Logkj suggests that a combination of both 
might be the Meal. Campus-wide training sessions can deal with the broad 
strokes of teaching: teaching strategies, teaching phitosophies. 
communteation issues and other topk» that generalize across disciplines. 
Departments can build on that framework by dealing with methodologies and 
content specific to the individual GTAs* assigned course(s). Isn't it likely 
that the GTAs wouk^ benefit fron exposure to both the macro and micro view 
of teaching at their colleges and universities? 

The nagging question remains, however: Does GTA training make a 
difference? The data presented in this paper were collected to describe the 
state-of-the art of what is happening in GTA training; they do not and cannot 
address the questton of whether or not training makes a difference. Maybe 
GTA training doesn't make a difference-at least not in perceptions. Maybe 
training makes a difference but the dissonance created by having to justify 
why a school or department does not train is sufficient to nullify that 
effect-at least on paper. 

These data seem to suggest that the time has come to take a long, hard 
look at GTA teaching effectiveness as perceived by students enrolled in GTA 
classrooms. The time aisc has come to identify other variables that 
contribute to perceptions of GTA teaching effectiveness. Training is almost 
certainly one such variable. Are the others of e^ual or greater importance? 

Educators must face the evidence that the use of GTAs at 
greduate-degreo-granting institutions is a way of life and will be for some 
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lime to come. The widespread use of GTAs makes their effectiveness a 
concern to departments and universities utilizing ihem in the classroom. In 
addition, the importance of the GTA role is magnified by the fact that it may 
be the only teaching experience a graduate student has prior to becoming an 
assistant professor in a tenure-track position. 

Hopefully, information like that provided in (his paper will be helpful 
to administrators at colleges and universities as they engage in the 
continuing dialogue about GTA training and other support programs. As 
Jennings, the President of Ohio State University, stated. "A university 
cannot achieve excellence, cannot use all of its human resources well, 
without attending to the issues inherent in the err.ployinenj and education of 
its teaching assistants" (1987, p. 5). 
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Footnotes 



%e say that these five departments were "overrepfesented" because 17 or 
more departments in each of those fields wore contair^ed in »he final 
sample (range 17 to 69). The largest number of any other department 
represented in the sample was 5. 

^This assumption is documented in another oaper to be presented at this 
conference (authors: Mary Bert. University of Nebraska and Nancy L. 
Buerkel-Rothfuss, Central Michigan University). In this paper, a large 
number of programs are describad as providing a "snwrgasbord" of 
sessions from which GTAs select those that they feel would be most 
beneficial to their teaching assignments. 
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TABLE 1 : Com|>arlton •mong topic* cov«r»d In c«mpu«*wld* ancl <i«p«i1iMnlil 
training proorama with topics kfanimtd at datlrabia by tfaana whara campua-wkta 
training la not avaliabia 

GRADUATE SCHOOL DEANS DEPARTMENT CHAIRS/HEADS 

Topica Covarad Daairabia Topica Topica Covarwl 



axam-wrlling (89%) 
cHmaia/rapport (60%) 
craallng tnlerett (72%) 
clasaroofn managamanl (69%) 
aducatlonat psych (69%) 
gradino (67%) 

polidas and procedures (61%) 
keeping grade book (58%) 
lesson plan developmeni (53%) 
constnidive critidsin (53%) 
campus-wide req. ($3%) 
sludeniteacher conflict (50%) 
ways k) evaluate (44%) 
lime management (36%) 
campus resyfaciClies (33%) 
leaching siraiegles (28%) 
writing a syllabus (t1%) 



leaching strategies (56%) 
grading (54%) 
constructive criticism (50%) 
cllmate/rappod (49%) 
writing exams (49%) 
student-teacher conflict (48%) 
classroom management (44%) 
ways to evaluate (42%) 
policies and procedures (41%) 
creating interest (40%) 
lesson plan devek)pment (37%) 
writing a syllabus (36%) 
lime management (36%) 
crimpus resources/facilities (26%) 
keeping a grade iMOk (25%) 
educational psychotegy (13%) 
campus-wide leaching requlremants (12%) 



grading/crHkiuIng (51%) 
policies and procedures (48%) 
classroom management (44%) 
diniale/rapport (44%) 
leaching strategies (44%) 
writing/grading exams (38%) 
student-teacher conflict (37%) 
lesson plan devek)pmenl (34%) 
craaiing Interest (32%) 
time management (25%) 
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TABLE 2: Companion amono Inilnino •cllvHtoi ut«d In eamput-wtd* and 
daparlmantal IralnlnQ programa with acilvlilaa Manlinad at datlrabia bv daana 
whara campua-wida Iralnino la not avallabia "•■•raoia oy daana 



GRADUATE SCHOOL DEANS 



Acilvlilaa Covarad 



Oaalrabia Acilvlilaa 



DEPARTMENT CHAIRS/HEADS 



Acilvlilaa Covarad 



criliqued assignments (56%) 
leambullding (38%) 
practica grading (33%) 
eKparlanlial acllvltias (26%) 
microlaachlng(li%) 
videotaped microtchng. (1 1%) 
facysupervlsor critiques (8%) 
tests over material (4%) 



facysup. critlqua (56%) 
videotaped microtchng. (48%) 
microteaching (37%) 
critiqued assignments (32%) 
praclica grading (26%) 
experiential actlvliles (2S%) 
team-building (14%) 
tests over materials (14%) 



facysupervisor critique (48%) 
experiential acllvities (25%) 
practice grading (24%) 
microteaching (23%) 
leambullding (i8%) 
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